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unionist, there could be no two opinions about his
belonging to the working-class; indeed from the day
in 1892 when he had arrived at the House for the first
time in a working man's cloth cap, accompanied by a
brass band in a wagonette, he had remained rigidly,
even aggressively, the working man in Parliament.
In 1906 he was the only Socialist whom the non-Socialist
majority of the Parliamentary group could be expected
even to consider as chairman. He possessed, it is true,
few Parliamentary gifts, and in Parliament was chiefly
significant as a sort of national symbol of insurgent
Labour. But he had been elected earlier than any of
them, and the political birth of Labour in 1900 had been
due to him more than to any other one person. Indeed,
in that war-time trough of all advanced causes, the
trade unions had countenanced the event largely through
mere impatience with Hardie's protracted importunities.
Even so, the fact remained that he wore the Socialist
label, with which the trade unionist majority had as yet
no inclination to identify itself. His election as first
Chairman of the Parliamentary Party was far from a
foregone conclusion, and in the event it was carried by
the narrowest margin possible. Shacklcton, an energetic
and competent non-Socialist trade unionist, was proposed
as an alternative. I am told, by one who was present,
that the first vote, by show of hands, resulted in a tie.
MacDonald had not voted. "MacDonald, you must
vote," they said. The next vote was by ballot, but again
the voting was equal. "MacDonald you must vote
this time." At the next trial Hardie was elected by one
vote. Afterwards he privately told my informant that
MacDonald must have voted for Shackleton, for at the
last ballot he, Hardie, had, for the first time, voted for
himself. If this was so, the episode is quite characteristic
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